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Tue great annual mortality from fevers in most regions of the 
earth, the various and alarming features which they so often as- 
sume, the sufferings of the sick, and intense anxiety of friends in 
attendance, to say nothing of the protracted disorders which not 
unfrequently become the portion of the survivors, are circum- 
stances well calculated to invite attention to the causes and pre- 
vention of such formidable maladies. 


As if destined to check the exuberant pride, in which we 
should be so prone to indulge, at the advantages of our own 
favoured land, the visitation of febrile diseases often presses hea- 


vily upon many portions of it. Were we, indeed, to credit the ac- 
counts, and be swayed by the fears and prejudices of the writers, 
and no small portion of the inhabitants of Europe, we should be 
tempted to regard ourselves as peculiarly exposed to this evil, 
But a slight examination of the subject must soon satisly any ob- 
servant inquirer, that such a belief is not borne out by facts. An 
Englishman forgets that within trumpet’s cali of London, are to 
be found localities for remittent fevers, of a high grade; while in 
the fens of Lincoln and Cambridgeshire, and districts of Hamp- 
shire, he may find the counterparts of the eastern shore of Ma- 
ryland and the neck of Virginia, for agues and their sequel. 
Provence, so celebrated for the balmy purity of its air, has also, 
as the well-informed Frenchman knows, its low grounds and 
marshes, where diseases, characterized by all the violence of our 
own bilious fevers, are of common, if not of annual occurrence; 
and in Britanny the same topography is attended with the same 
inflictions. ‘Travellers love to descant, and we love to join them in 
the theme, on the bright cerulean sky of Italy ; but let us not for- 


get that the fertile plains of the Po and the Adige, so productive of 
Vou. 1.—1 3 
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4 Autumnal Fevers. 


rice and corp, and the country near the mouth of the Arno, 
around Pisa, and near Leghorn, are the seat of fevers not inferior 
in violence and mortality to those of the low grounds of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. Of*the horrors of the Campagna di Roma, 
and the Pontine Marshes on the road from Rome to Naples, we 
need not here speak: they have acquired an unfortunate celebri- 
ty, in this particular, of which few readers are ignorant. 

In thus indicating a community of diseases between the inha- 
bitants of the United States and those of Europe, we are far from 
meaning thereby to foster a sullen quietism under evils, which, 
from thtir prevalence and duration, are supposed by many to be 
unavoidable. It is, indeed, too much in the nature of the human 
mind to either hunt after remote, foreign, and improbable causes 
of disease, or, if assured of their home production, to sit down, 
and, with the apathy of a Turk, when the plague is raging 
around him, to suppose that it is so ordered, and cannot or ought 
not to be avoided. For the present, we shall content ourselves 
with a brief enumeration of the more prominent causes of our 
autumnal fevers—which of itself will indicate most of what is 
necessary in the way of prevention. 

1. Heat. Solar heat, when intense, as in hot climates, or dur- 
ing our own summers, has a prejudicial effect on the animal econo- 
my, greatly increased by a partially stagnant atmosphere. The 
sickness and mortality of young children in our large cities, and 
the numerous sudden deaths among the adult clase, especially 
where the powers of life have been overstrained by great prior 
excitation, as in the intemperate, and those who have travelled 
and laboured much in the sun, are examples in point. Between 
these and the more dreaded cases of yellow fever, the difference 
is more in duration and degree than in kind. One man is struck 
down with the sun, and there ensues at once a rapid decompo- 
sition of his solids, and alteration of his fluids: in addition to the 


heat from without, his own internal organs evolve it in destructive 


excess, and he dies senseless and apoplectic. Another, with a more 
gradual deterioration of function, becomes a victim to nearly 
similar changes, with distressing stomachic pain, and unquencha- 
ble thirst ; and he sinks, delirious, under yellow fever. Would we 
ward off these dire evils, before the danger has yet become im- 
minent, and, when the individual complains of what he calls an 
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overheat, or overfatigue ; when his skin is hot, temples throbbing, 
mind confused, thirst urgent, appetite gone, we recommend cool- 
ness, quietness, mental tranquillity, obedience to the instinct of 
nature, in abstaining from all solid food, and in merely using 
simple drinks, cool, slightly mucilaginous, and acid. The present 
weakness is from excess of one kind, viz: of heat and bodily exer- 
cise, and not to be relieved by excess of another kind, viz: of vi- 
nous or alcoholic drinks and strong food; the effects of which is 
directly to stimulate and increase the heat, and consequently the 
debility : with fresh air, in place of the close stagnant atmosphere 
in which the person breathed before, we also advise the use of 
cool water, by sponging, to the surface. 

2. Moisture. Moist air, when associated with heat in the 
day, is found to be very oppressive, by preventing transpiration 
both from the lungs and skin: the senses are dull, and there is a 
general languor and debility of the animal economy. ‘This 
state is readily converted into violent fever, such as we see in the 
latter part of summer, at the mouths of rivers, in low alluvial 
soil, and near mill-ponds, partially dried, if there be imprudence 
in eating and drinking, or in exposure to the night air. Mois- 
ture, during the night, is still an operative agent : but in this case 
it is associated in the form of dew, with a sudden reduction of 
temperature, and contributes powerfully to chill the whole frame 
and depress the powers of life. Where vegetation is rank and 
luxuriant, or the surface of the ground wet, without being en- 
tirely covered with water, the moisture of the air is most abun- 
dant, and the difference between the temperature of the day and 
night greatest. A person who walks out of iown late of a summer 
evening, and traverses even a small space of ground, covered with 
underwood and rank weeds, feels a chill pervade his whole frame. 
This explains the greater immunity from bilious and intermittent 
fevers, enjoyed by the inhabitants in the heart of the city, over 
those in the suburbs, and on: the borders. The first have a more 
equable temperature, and drier air through the night: the latter, 
even in their houses, and still more if out of doors, or sitting up 
late at open windows, are immersed in a damp and cool atmos- 
phere, which contrasts remarkably with the great heat of mid- 
day. 

As the season advances towards the autumnal equinox, atmos- 
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pherical extremes and vicissitudes increase, accompanied with 
frequent rains, and with them fevers multiply—becoming, how- 
ever, more distinctly intermittent. 

The means of prevention in these cases is obvious: they con- 
sist in avoiding exposure to the sun’s heat in the middle and after 
part of the day. But if the necessity for labour or travelling, or 
chance amusement have produced the exposure, the night air 
must be carefully shunned, as also currents of cool air: the inner 
garments ought to be changed and the skin well rubbed with a 
coarse towel. If persons must be out during the evening or night, 
they should keep themselves in movement ; a man may be exposed 
during the whole night, riding or walking through a ‘section of 
country, without much danger; but if he were to stop and spend 
an hour in conversation, in the open air, or be foolish enough to 
sit down during this time, or so insane as to go to sleep, he would 
most likely be attacked, in twenty-four hours, with a violent chill, 
followed by regular bilious fever. When we think that we must, 
from some special cause, undergo the various exposures by day 
and night, adverted to above, we have it still in our power to 
moderate their force, by wearing suitable apparel—which shal! 
keep up an equable temperature of the body, and prevent our 
being shocked by the changes of the atmosphere. Flannel next 
the skin is beneficial in this point of view; and other protection 
by outer thick clothing, early in the morning and in the evening, 
ought never to be lost sight of. 

3. Improper Food. {ood is improper and liable to cause fever, 
either when it tires the stomach, without giving sufficient nour- 
ishment, or when it is too strong and stimulating, and from first 
exciting the stomach irritates all the other organs. Examples 
of the former are furnished in the too exclusive use of pumpkins, 
squashes, melons, cucumbers, bad bread, crude fruits, and the 
like; and of the latter in too large a quantity of flesh meat, or 
of fish, with high seasoned sauces, and rich condiments. ‘The class 
of persons who use the first, have lingering remittent and intermit- 
tent fevers, and dropsies: those who eat in excess of the latter, are 
more prone to inflammatory bilious fevers. The safe medium 
consists in light nutritive diet, during the summer and autumnal 
months—animai food, plainly roasted or boiled, in small quantities 
—vegetable, in larger proportion, consisting of good wheat or corn 
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bread—rice—potatoes, Irish and sweet; also milk, if it agrees 
with the stomach. 

One thing must be particularly remembered: that the greater 
the fatigue and exposure, the lighter and simpler must be the 
first meal which is afterwards taken. During critical seasons, 
when fevers are most destructive, of two persons equally harassed 
by excessive labour during the day, and watching by night, the 
one who makes his meal of a bow! of gruel and a crust of bread, 
ora little boiled rice, sweetened with sugar, will have a much 
better chance of escape, than he who eats heartily of rich animal 
food, takes a dessert of pastry, and drinks a tumbler full of brandy 
and water, or a glass or two of wine. ‘This brings us to another 
cause of autumnal fevers :— 

4. Improper Drinks. Excess in the use of ardent spirits is a fre- 
quent cause of fever, in the epidemic visitations of which, drunk- 
ards and free livers are the foremost to suffer. As a general 
rule, those who drink ardent spirits and wine are in greater dan- 
ger than those who drink water. But it must also be borne in 
mind, that in sickly districts, the impure water, drunk by the in- 
habitants, is almost as efficient a cause of fevers as the impure 
air by which they are surrounded, and which they breathe. 
This notorious fact has led many to the use and speedy abuse 
of ardent spirits, which some, with good intentions, have re- 
commended to be added to bad water: but this is only intro- 
ducing two morbid stimuli into the system in place of one. The 
true remedy for the evil consists in purifying the water, by means 
which are in every person’s power, and which we detailed with 
some fulness in the first volume of this work. 

5. Winds. ‘The winds most productive of febrile and pestilential 
disorders, are those from the east to the south; but those from 
the north to the east are also to be shunned by all those who are 
apprehensive of an‘attack of fever, or who are just convalescing, 
after having suffered from it. Intermittent fevers are readily 
brought on in persons much exposed to easterly winds, which are 
also a frequent cause of relapse. ; 

Excessive indulgence of any appetite, and exhaustion of the senses 
and mind, by much study or intense application, anxiety and fear, 
and loss of sleep, are not unfrequently powerful contributing 
causes of autumnal fever.—But we have already transgressed 
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our customary limits for any single subject, and we must here 
‘close our remarks, with an intention of giving hereafter further 
explanations and cautions under the heads of night air, dew, 
marshes, climate, &c. 





THE DIET OF CHILDREN. 


‘Durine the early stages of life, all heating and stimulating 
food and drinks should be strictly forbidden, as they tend more 
certainly to produce disease, in the readily excited system, during 
childhood, than perhaps at any other period of life. 

Vegetables should in fact constitute the principal diet of chil- 
dren, especially the farinaceous substances, such as bread, rice, 
arrow-root, potatoes, &c. To these may be joined, milk, soft boiled 
eggs, and a very moderate allowance of plain and simply cooked 
animal food. Children have, in general, very excellent appetites, 
and a sufficiency of nourishing food is absolutely necessary, not 
merely to renew the waste of their systems, but, also, to supply 
materials for their daily growth. 

Three; or perhaps four light meals a day. will be found a good 
allowance during childhood. At one of these, the dinner, or mid- 
day meal, animal food may be allowed in moderation—for the 
others, bread, or potatoes and milk, various preparations of rice, 
or rice and milk—plain bread pudding, or custard, will form a 
proper and wholesome diet. All salted and high-seasoned food 
should be forbidden. Some have objected to butter for children, 
although experience would appear to show that a very moderate 
allowance of fresh butter is by no means injurious.. Of vegeta- 
bles, potatoes, carrots, turnips, beets, and cauliflowers, will be 
found the most wholesome—they should be well boiled, and the 
potatoes and turnips eaten without being mashed or mixed with 
butter and fat gravy. Children should never be indulged in 
pastry of any kind—they may occasionally take a little of 
the cooked fruit of a pie, but even this should be in modera- 
tion. 

The drink of children should be simply water—milk—milk 
and water—whey, or very weak tea, milk and sugar. All stimu- 
lating and fermented liquors, are not only unnecessary, but posi- 
tively injurious: by increasing to an improper extent the circu- 
lation of the blood, they induce fever, indigestion, inflammation, or 
convulsions, to say nothing of the danger of their use during child- 
hood, giving rise to habits of intemperance in after life. 

The period of the meals should be strictly regulated—and in 
such a manner that the intervals between them should not be so 
great as to permit the children to experience for any time a sen- 
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sation of hunger. Supper should always be taken an hour or 
two before bed time. 

Children should get their breakfasts as soon after they have 
risen, and have been properly washed and combed, as possible— 
their stomachs are then empty, and the appetite keen. If food 
be too long withheld, the cravings of the stomach become either 
too importunate, or the appetite fails—either of which would be 
injurious. 

As little variety of food as possible should be set before chil- 
dren, since every extraordinary article becomes a new incentive 
to appetite. They should never be indulged with a second 
course. If they sit down with an appetite they will always 
satisfy it by eating freely of the first article presented to them— 
hence, all the rest is superfluous, and therefore injurious. If the 
appetite be trifling, the less they eat at the time the better,—as 
by taking but little, the appetite will more certainly return at 


the next meal. But should this instinct of nature for an observ- _ 


ance of moderation be neglected, or be attempted to be over- 
come by variety, repletion, with all its evils, will follow. Instead 
of a renewed and healthy appetite following, as would have been 
the case had the instinct been obeyed, it will be found diminished, 
and most probably attended with head-ache, fever, oppression, or 
even vomiting. 

Children should not be allowed to eat frequently of bread, bread 
and butter, bread and molasses, cakes, or fruit between meals— 
for this will either destroy the regular appetite, or induce them 
to eat too much. In the first case, the stomach will be inter- 
rupted in its regular routine of function—consequently, the ap- 
petite will become either irregular or capricious—in the second 
case, all the evils attendant upon an over distension of the sto- 
mach must follow. : 

They should, therefore, not be suffered to carry food in their 
pockets, to eat between meals, or during school hours—as this 
produces the injurious habit of requiring food at improper times, 
by which the digestion of the previous meal is interfered with— 
a fresh quantity of food being forced upon the stomach before it 
has properly digested that which had been before received. 

Children are to be restrained from any violent exercise imme- 
diately after dinner: if not kept in a state of perfect rest, they 
should, at least, be prevented from engaging in any pastime which 
requires considerable bodily exertion. ‘They should also be early 
taught the importance of eating slowly, and chewing their food 
well—on this account, alone, the habit of resting after a meal is 
of importance, as it prevents them from swallowing their meals 
hastily, in order that they may return more quickly to their play. 

In regulating the diet of children, care should be taken not to. 
force any particular article upon them, after it is found by a fair 
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10 Pickles. 





trial not to agree with their stomachs. The contrary practice 
is both cruel and injudicious—cruel, because the poor child is 
forced to swallow what is disagreeable to it—and injudicious, be- 
cause it is hable to perpetuate a disgust, which, most probably, 
would have subsided, had no forcible attempt been made to over- 
come it. At the same time, however, great care must be taken 
that permanent dislikes are not formed at this period of life 
against certain wholesome articles of food. This, however, is 
often a matter of very great difficulty—a good deal of close ob- 
servation and discernment being required in order to distinguish 
between a wayward prejudice, and an actual disgust. ‘The for- 
mer, if indulged in too long, may be converted into the latter— 
while the latter may often, by judicious and well-adapted means, 
be entirely removed. . 

Children should never be suffered to eat alone, unless the pro- 
per amount of food be meted out to them—otherwise they will 
almost always eat too much. 

If a child demand more than is judged proper for it, its im- 
portunities should always be resisted with firmness, or it will too 
certainly acquire habits of gluttony. 





PICKLES. 


Tus being the season of the year at which almost every house- 
wife is busily employed in replenishing her annual store of 
pickles, it may not be improper for us to say a few words on the 
value of these articles, in a dietetic point of view. 

No one, we presume, considers the various pickles usuaily met 
with on our tables as articles of food—they can be viewed in no 
other light than as exciters of the appetite, or as a means of im- 
parting an additional flavour to the more substantial viands of 
which the meal is composed. 

The articles generally selected for pickling, are unripe vege- 
table substances, and those of the most indigestible class; as, for 
instance, immature cucumbers, or melons—the young ears of 
indian corn—unripe walnuts, peppers, and the like. Whatever 
principles in any degree soluble by the stomach these may con- 
tain, previous to their conversion into pickles, they are com- 
pletely destroyed by the latter process: hence, when served at 
table, a pickle consists simply of an indigestible sponge saturated 
with vinegar. 

A moderate quantity of vinegar, it is true, is by no means an 
unwholesome addition to many articles of food. When made use 
of, however, in the form of pickles, its wholesomeness is entirely 
destroyed, as well by the indigestible mass with which it is com- 
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bined, as by the pepper and other spices by which it is highly 
flavoured. These, besides disordering the stomach of themselves, 
are very apt to produce a factitious appetite, or to prolong the 
desire for food after the natural appetite has been satisfied—in 
either case endangering the loading of the stomach with a quan- 
tity of aliment far beyond its powers of digestion, or the actual 
wants of the system. 

By the individual in perfect health, the same bad effects, there- 
fore,are to be anticipated from the use of pickles, excepting in very 
minute quantities, as from indulgence in every other superfluous 
condiment—while to the person whose digestion is slow, pain- 
ful, or imperfect—in other words, to the dyspeptic, or to the in- 
valid from any cause, the indigestible nature of pickles, indepen- 
dently of their other properties, renders their introduction into the 
stomach, in any quantity, productive of the most serious injury. 
Pickles are to be included, also, among those articles from the use 
of which children are to be strictly prohibited. 

By those who cannot be persuaded to relinquish entirely the 
use of pickles, great caution should be observed as to the nature 
of the vessel in which they are kept. From a want of attention in 
this’ respect, they may be rendered poisonous; or, at least, a very 
painful, and sometimes fatal, disease may be induced by par- 

taking of them. : 

The glazing of earthenware is in general produced by a pre- 
paration of lead, which is readily acted upon by vinegar, and 
other vegetable acids: hence, when the latter are kept in jars 
of this description, they become in a short time charged with 
what is termed sugar of lead—the introduction of which into the 
system is attended with the serious consequences already referred 
to. The only vessels in which pickles, or indeed any vegetable 
substance of an acid nature, should be kept, are those of stone 
glazed with salt; or what is still better, those formed of green or 
black glass. 

Confectioners, and they who make a business of putting up 
pickles for sale, use glass almost exclusively—stone, or earthen- 
ware being considered by them unfit for the reception of pickles, 
acid liquors, or even preserves, sw eet jellies, or syrups, not only 
from the poisonous properties derived from the glazing—but from 
the circumstance that all substances containing sugar, more 
readily ferment and become sour in them than in glass. 

There are two articles generally included under the denomi- 
nation of pickles, which deserve a separate notice—they being 
far less exc eptionable than the ordinary articles of this class. 
The first of these is the beet. This, when well boiled, cut into 
thin slices, and immersed in vinegar, may be taken in modera- 


tion, by a healthy stomach, without the least inconvenience. It, 
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12 Doctor Hosack’s Address. 


should, however, be cooked in this manner but a short time be- 
fore it is eaten; when prepared for keeping, it loses, like other 
pickles, nearly all its nutritive properties. 

The other article to which we allude, is the sauerkraut, or fer- 
mented cabbage. For winter use, there are few vegetable sub- 
stances more wholesome, when well prepared; particularly as 
an addition to salted food. The sour crout is, also, an almost in- 
dispensable article of diet at sea, during long voyages, or, indeed, 
wherever a constant supply of fresh vegetables cannot be ob- 
tained. It is to be observed, however, that we are now speaking 
of its use by the healthy and robust; for, as is the case with cab- 
bage in any form, it is digested with great difficulty by a weak 
stomach, and is apt to produce, in such, great oppression and 
uneasiness, pain, or even more dangerous affections. ‘To insure 
its digestion, even by the strongest stomach, it is always proper 
that the sour crout be well boiled before it is eaten. 

It was our intention to add a few remarks on the subject of 
preserves—-this, however, we find our limits will not admit of 
our doing on the present occasion; we must postpone, therefore, 
what we have to say, to a future number. 


DOCTOR HOSACK’S ADDRESS. 


Tue distinguished writer, to whose address, at the Anniversary 
of the New York City Temperance Society, we propose direct- 
ing the attention of our readers, is so well and advantageously 
known, as to render it unnecessary for us to specify, at this time, 
his numerous claims on public regard. It is, we may, however, 
be allowed to say, no small satisfaction to us, to find the senti- 
ments which we have uniformly endeavoured to inculcate in this 
work, sanctioned by such high authority. Supvort from such a 
quarter, in such a cause, may well console us, even were we 
more eager of praise, for a rude negation from a pseudo-lite- 
rary gazetteer, whose ware, with a slight change in the words 
of one of his favourite authors, is, 


Morsels of politics, most chosen prose 
Of Federals, Priestly, Plato, Democrats, 
Pitt, Plutarch, Owen, Burke, and Swaim, and Rats. 


We have not room for the whole of Dr. Hosack’s Address, as 
published in the Journal of Humanity, August 19th; but we pur- 
_pose from time to time introducing extracts which cannot fail to 
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interest and instruct our readers. [Tor the present we solicit 
their attention to the following passages. 


“In hot climates the very liberal use that is made of the 
fashionable condiments, mustard, soy, catsup, shallots, cayenne 
pepper, and turmeric, is to be considered in connexion with the 
climate and the excessive use of vinous and spirituous liquors, 
among the sources of those diseases, (particularly of the stomach 
and bowels,) which so frequently afflict the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone; but which are improperly ascribed to the heat of 
the climate as the exclusive cause. That this is not the case, it 
is sufficient to remark, that the women are comparatively healthy 
and long lived in those climates; not only because they are less 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, but by reason of their rela- 
tive temperance. Water is, for the most part, the drink of the 
females in hot climates; hence we account for the common fact, 
that in the West Indies one woman generally survives two or 
three husbands. 

Dr. Mosely also observes, that those persons who drink nothing 
but water, are but little affected by the climate, and can under- 
go the greatest fatigue without inconvenience, and are, compara- 
tively, never subject to troublesome or dangerous diseases. In- 
deed, I would remark as a general truth, that pure water is the 
Leverage best calculated to promote health, to preserve the vi- 
gour of the intellect, and to secure long life. As an incentive to 
temperance, let it be recollected, that Sir Isaac Newton, when 
composing his celebrated treatise upon Optics, confined himself 
to water and a vegetable diet: to this abstemious mode of living, 
probably may be ascribed the great age, viz. eighty-five years, to 
which he attained. John Locke, too, ‘died i in the 73d year of his 
age; his common drink was water, which he justly considered as 
the cause of his life being prolonged to so great an age, notwith- 
standing the original feebleness of his constitution, and the dis- 
tressing disease, the asthma, under which he laboured for many 
years. ‘lo this temperate mode of life, too, he was probably in- 
debted for the increase of those intellectual powers, which gave 
birth to his incomparable work on the human understanding, his 
treatises on government and education, as well as his other writ- 
ings, which do so much honour to his memory. 

In the life of our countryman, the late President Edwards, the 
author of the celebrated work on the freedom of the will, a work 
which will ever remain as an extraordinary example of correct 
reasoning and of the powers of the author’s mind, we have abun- 
dant illustration of the beneficial effects of temperance in pre- 
serving and improving the faculties of the mind, and fitting it for 
the greatest achievements. In his diary, that distinguished divine 
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remarks, that he carefully observed the effects of both the quan- 
tity and quality of the various kinds of food which best suited 
his constitution, and rendered him most fit for mental labour ; 
and most scrupulously confined himself to the prescribed limits, 
which, as he remarks, at the same time that they sustained his 
bodily strength, left his mind iaost sprightly and active. 

“ Dr. Franklin, and the late Dr. Rush, afford additional exam- 
ples to show how much may be accomplished (in the latter case, 
even in a slender frame of body) by temperance both in eating 
and drinking. Dr. Cheyne also emphatically observes of the 
connexion between the state of the intellect and the condition of 
body, ‘that he who would have a clear head must have a clean 
stomach.’ ” 


Dr. Hosack concludes his address by replying to the several 
questions proposed in the circular of the scciety, addressed to 
physicians. ‘The substance of the more important of his answers 
is as follows :— 


In no case whatever, in which there is health and vigour of 
constitution, is the use of distilled spirit ever beneficial for their 
preservation, or for the endurance of fatigue or hardship. 

The continued use of ardent spirit cannot be indulged in with- 
out the certainty of injury. 

Never does ardent spirit operate as a preventive of epidemic 
and pestilential diseases; very generally it is an exciting cause 
of such diseases. 

The effect of a frequent moderate use of such liquors is to cre- 
ate an appetite for an increase of the noxious draught. 

The prostration of the system, by intemperance, is manifest in 
aggravating the character of every disease, is readily discerned 
by the observant physician, and demands all his skill in the man- 
agement of the existing malady. 

The effect of alcohol, on those who use it, is to impair and vi- 
tiate the moral sense. 

On the intellectual powers the effects of alcohol are feebleness 
and exhaustion, degrading them to madness and idiocy. 

The disease of an habitual drunkard will, for the most part, 
run its course wninfluenced by medical treatment: in the ExuaAus- 
tion produced by intemperance, medicines are oftentimes use- 
less, and the disease, for the most part, proves fatal: whereas, 
the diseases of the water drinker are comparatively few in number ; 
in general, readily controlled, and, when the malady is remov- 
ed, the constitution is easily restored to its original health and 
vigour. 

A very large proportion of the deaths of adults, particularly 
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from inflammatory diseases, dropsies, and hemorrhages are pro- 
duced by the use of alcohol. 

The chances for vigour, health, and long life are in favour of 
him who altogether abstains from the use of ardent spirits. 

Spirituous liquors are the most common cause of insanity. 

Even their moderate use has a tendency to create the drunken 
appetite. 

As a family medicine, distilled spirit is very dangerous, and 
should only be employed when prescribed by a physician. 

With all the above opinions, an entire concurrence has been 
expressed in the answers given, by the following medical gentle- 
men of New York, viz :—Drs. Peter C. Tappen, Thomas Cook, fF’. 
U. Johnston, Gilb. Smith, Marinus Willitt, James L. Phelps, Benj. 
M’Vickar, J. C. Bliss, Richard K. Hoffman, John C. Cheesman, 
Daniel W. Kissam, Jr. A. W. Ives, Charles E. Pierson, Joseph M. 
Smith, John Watts, Jr. 

Respecting the use of ardent spirit, in cases of dyspepsy, or 
chronic debility, Dr. Hosack considers it at times indispensably 
necessary to correct the fermentation frequently predominant in 
that disease ; but, he adds, that the indiscriminate use of alcohol, 
as a daily beverage, more frequently becomes the parent of that 
fashionable malady, than, afterwards, the means of cure. The 
gentlemen, whose names we have just given, think that, in some 
cases of dyspepsy, but they are not frequent, ardent spirit may 
be prescribed as a palliative. It is, they truly aver, a dangerous 
remedy. 

Out of a hundred physicians who have died in the city of New 
York, during the last thirty years, about forty were intemperate. 
The present character of the profession, in that respect, is much 
improved—the responders to the question do not now recollect 
half a dozen cases. 


In Philadelphia, if there be any, the number must be exceed- 
ingly small; public conviction of a physician’s being so, is promptly 
followed by a withdrawal of public confidence: thus ought it 
to be in every community, where people admit a difference be- 
tween sound intellect and insanity. 





A HINT FOR SICKLY CITIES. 


Catcurra, says Dr. Lind, built literally on a swamp, on the 
east side of the Hoogly, and surrounded to this moment by im- 
mense lakes, (overflows of the river,) at a few miles distance, has, 
by the draining of that part of the city inhabited by Europeans, 
become as healthy as any country of the same latitude on earth. 
Ten miles below the city, where the country is not cleared, and 
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the rapidity and rankness of vegetation is suffered to infect the 
air, the jungle, or violent bilious fever, is sure to attack any one 
who comes for a time within its atmosphere; yet the old village 
of Fultah, while the Dutch had an establishment there, was 
‘healthy, because tie ground was cleared: since they have left 
it, it has become once more unhealthy. Fourteen miles above 
Caicutta, at Barrackpore, the position is healthy, but it is owing 
to the ground being in high cultivation, and cleared and drained 
all around to a great extent. On the opposite shore of the 
Hoogly, at Serampore, for the same reason, the climate is saiu- 
brious ; but above all at Chandernagore, about five miles farther 
up, on the same west side, the health of Europeans is proverbial ; 
but there the French have taken great pains to drain the grounds; 
the position chosen for the settlement, is elevated above the bed 
of the river, at high tide, more than fifty feet ; and those ditches, 
about which so much was debated on the treaty of peace of 
1763, and which the British were so apprehensive of being con- 
verted into a military fosse, actually drain off vast bodies of water 
for a distance of five miles from the river. These ditches are ad- 
mirable evidences of sagacity, and indifference to expense, as 
they are lined and bottomed with the finest brick, and convey 
those volumes of water which were before suffered to stagnate, 
and infect the air. Chinsurah, two miles farther up, on the same 
side is a healthy position; here great pains were also taken to 
drain off the rains. These foreign factories have declined much 
in salubrity, since their population has diminished, and culture of 
the adjoining grounds less attended to. 

Actuated by a different spirit, the Dutch, in endeavouring to 
make Batavia resemble the cities in Holland, chose a low flat 
scite, which they intersected with numerous canals. ‘These, in 
place of being sluices for the discharge of superfluous water, are 
so many foci of disease ; since it is impossible to keep them clean, 
or give the water in them the necessary motion. 

Among the sanatary laws enacted by the Italian cities along 
the valley of the Po, was one by which the culture of rice and 
corn which required irrigation, was prohibited within a certain 
distance from the walls. By this precaution the soil was kept 
dry, and excessive humidity and morbid exhalations prevented. 


Proportion of Aged Persons among the Princes and Nobility of 
Europe.—The following statement, which is copied from the “ An- 
nales d’ Hygiene—Avril, 1830,” is intended to show the proportion 
of those who, in the most elevated ranks of society in Europe, live 
to an advanced age. The result is both curious and interesting. 
Of the reigning princes of Europe, in April of the’present year, 
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amounting to 124, twelve, or little more than one tenth, had 
reached their 80th year. 

Of the 28 Cardinals, then surviving, seven were 80 years, and 
two 90 years old—that is, about one third of their number had 
passed their 80th year. 

Of 34 archbishops and bishops of France, one only had reached 
his 80th year. 

Of 313 Peers of France, eleven were aged 80, or about one 
twenty-eighth of the whole number. 

Of 272 Lieutenant Generals, nineteen were 80, and nine 90 
years old—that is, about one tenth had passed their 80th year. 

Of 84 ambassadors, ministers of state, presiding judges, and 
directors general, five were aged 80 and one 90 years—making 
one fourteenth who had passed their 80th year. 

Taking the whole number, 855, we find that fifty-five, or 
about one in every 15.58, had attained their 80th year, and 
twelve, or one in every 71, their 90th year. 

In the article from which the foregoing statement is derived, 
Mr. Benoistin de Chateauneuf remarks, that at the close of the 
past year, the Chamber of Peers of France was composed of 313 
members, the jcint ages of whom amounted to 18,535 years, 
giving to each individual a medium age of 58 years, 5 months, 
and nine days. 

They, adds M. Benoistin, who conceive, that after a few years, 
this chamber will be composed entirely of younger members, 
in consequence of those who die being replaced by others less 
advanced in years, deceive themselves. The medium age of 
the peers will, in fact, seldom experience any considerable 
variation, and for the following reasons. In the first place, 
death does not always remove the old, in preference to the 
younger individuals; and, in the second, the place of every peer 
that dies is not always supplied; or when it is, the successor is 
not always young—for youth is not precisely the qualification 
that enters into the political considerations, by virtue of which 
the honour of a seat in the chamber cf peers is conferred upon 
any individual. 





OPIATES. 


In one of the early numbers of our first volume, we took oc- 
casion to warn parents against the incautious administration, to 
their children, of those popular remedies, in the composition of 
which opium enters as an ingredient, and often in varying pro- 
portions. On this important subject we copy the following ob- 
servations of Mr. Marley, a London physician, from a work he 
has just published on the diseases of children. 
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18 Notices and Advertisements. 


“The lives of many children are, I have no doubt, annually 
sacrificed by the indiscriminate and improper use of opiates. I 
have known three or four instances in which the most dangerous 
symptoms were produced by the use of Godfrey’s cordial and 
Dalby’s carminative ; two nostrums which have, no doubt, added 
considerably to the mortality of infants. 

“A case has fallen under my observation, in which five and 
thirty drops of Dalby’s carminative proved fatal to a very young 
child; while, on the other hand, I have occasionally known much 
larger doses given, without producing any alarming effects. 

“With respect to laudanum, some children will bear three, 
or even four drops with impunity; while in others of the same 
age, and apparently of the same temperament, one or two drops 
will give rise to distressing and troublesome symptoms.: 

“The Paregoric Elixir is often resorted to by nurses, for the 
= of procuring sleep in children, committed to their charge. 

have witnessed many dangerous effects from its use, and have 
known an infant nearly poisoned by considerably less than half 
an ordinary sized tea-spoonful.” 

As regards some anodynes, of home manufacture, impudently 
set forth as specifics for bowel diseases, we have been already 
accused of successfully throwing cold water on the zeal of the 
jobbers in them. The community will gain by our timely admi- 
nistration of such dampers. 








THE DYSPEPTIC’S MONITOR;; or the Nature, Causes, and Cure of the 
Diseases called Dyspepsy, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Hypochondriasis, Me- 
lancholy, &c. By S. W. Avery, M. D. New York. E. Bliss, 1830. We com- 
mend this book to the notice of our medical brethren, and hope in our next to 
point out its value to the non-professional reader. 





The Journat or Law, a popular periodical, conducted by an association of 
members of the bar, is published at the office of the Journal of Health, No. 108 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, on the first and third Wednesdays of every month : 
price $1 50 per annum, in advance. Agents for the Journal of Health are hereby 
authorised to receive subscriptions. 


The Journat or Hearn is published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on 
the second and fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in ad- 
vance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid will be received by Jupan 
Dorson, Agent, No. 108 Chesnut Street, opposite the Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this Jovrnal, will 
please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at the usual 
rate. a 
The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the year a 
velume of 400 pages, octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No. 1, of each year—back numbers at 
all times furnished. The strictest punctuality observed in supplying agents, and 
in forwarding by mail to any part of the country. 

(L> By a mistake of the printer, the Index to Vol. I. is wrong paged. It should 
run from page 385 to 390. 











